VOLUME XXXIV 


NUMBER 8 


New Jersey Chapter presents 
three Scrolls. Top. Left to Right: 
Dr. Max Bender, chairman, New 
Jersey AIC Chapter, presents 
Honor Scrolls to Dr. H. W. 
Mackinney, and Leon R. Joslin. 


Chester A. Amick, left, (in Eu- 
rope at time of presentation) re- 
ceived the third Honor Scroll. 


(See page 299. ) 
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C.P. Acids In No-DEPOsIT — 
NO-RETURN “LAB-SIZE” BOTTLES! 


ideal Size! Optimum size and weight screw caps. No more glass stoppers to 
for convenient and safer handling, es- contend with as in old-fashioned bench 
pecially by women technicians and girl bottles. 

students. 


Uniform, Convenient Size! Same size 
Ready to Use! From stock room shelf to handy “no-return” bottle is used for 
lab bench. No more time and trouble— all acids. Contents by weight are: 
and contamination hazard—in stock 
room transfers from bulk acid con- 
tainers. 


Sulfuric Acid 
Hydrochloric Acid 
Acetic Acid, Glacial 
No Deposits, No Returns! Use them and 
throw away the empties. Forget the 
muss, fuss, and cost of cleaning and 
refilling expensive shelf bottles. 


And for Added Convenience and Econ- 
omy, these “no-deposit” bottles are 
packed 12 to a “throw-away” fibre- 
“No-Drip” Lip for better pouring con- board case, eliminating all returns, 
trol. PLUS easy-to-open, easy-to-close record keeping and extra freight costs. 


For further information, write or phone nearest office below— 


BAKER & ADAMSON* 
Reagents 
GENERAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
{ } 40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
Offices: Albany* Atlanta* * Baltimoze* * Birmingham* Boston* ¢ Bridgeport* * Buffalo* * Charlotte* 
Chicago* Cleveland* Denver*® Detroit* Houston* Jacksonville Kalamazoo Los Angeles* 
* Minneapolis * New York* ¢ Philadelphia* Pittsburgh* * Providence* St. Louis* 
San Francisco* * Seattle Kennewick* and Yakima ( Wash.) *Complete stocks carried here. 
In Canada: The Nichols Chemical Company, Limited * Montreal* * Toronto* * Vancouver* 
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CELITE diatomite pigments 
diffuse light and control reflection 


shows Celite’s 
innumerable 
irregular shapes 
which scatter light 
to control sheen. 


*Celite is Johns-Manville’s 
registered trade mark for its 
diatomaceous silica products 


A soft uniform flatness, even at low angles, is 
the beautiful result of formulating interior paints 
with Celite*. By forming a rich textured film 
that diffuses rather than reflects light, these 
microscopic particles assure an attractive flat 
appearance indefinitely. The surface never rubs 
up shiny. These same irregular particles also 
impart “tooth” to the film for strong, lasting 
adhesion to any surface. 

Celite is diatomite, an extremely tough form 
of amorphous silica, that reinforces the paint 
film. And, the micro-porosity imparted by Celite 
checks blistering and peeling by aiding the escape 
of moisture vapor from unpainted plaster. 

If you’re concerned about low angle sheen, 
find out how Celite can give you complete con- 
trol of this problem. Write for further informa- 
tion to Johns-Manville, Box 14, New o 
York 16, N.Y. In Canada, Port Credit, 

Ontario. 


Johns-Manville CELITE 


When contacting the advertiser, please mention THe Cuemist. 
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Tue American Institute or CHemists, INc. 
60 East 42nd street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Entered as second class matter April 8, 1936 at the Post Office at New York, N. Y., 
under Act of August 24, 1912. Issued monthly. 


Subscription price, $2.00 a year to Members, $3.00 to Non-Members. Single copy, this 


issue, $0.25. Copyright, 1957 by Tae American Instrrure or Cuemists, 
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Deadlines for The Chemist 


Copy for the October issue of The Chemist should be in our hands before 
September 10th. Advertising copy for October should be received not later 
than September 15th. 


Tee Ameatcan Inerirure of Caemists does not necessarily endorse any of the facts or opinions advanced 
in articles which appear in Tue Cremer. 


The good that chemists can do in community affairs is well illustrated 
by the activities of the New Jersey Chapter, as reported on page 297. 
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TO COME IN SEPTEMBER 


The AIC Committee appointed to prepare a Manual of National Council 
Operations has completed its task. This new Manual will be published in full 
in the September issue of THe Cuemist, not only to serve as a guide for ofh- 
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the operations and purposes of the AIC that every member will profit by read- 
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HARFLEX* 


Tests show that this efficient polymeric will plasticize PVC resins 
in 45 to 50 seconds. No secondary plasticizers are needed to pro- 
duce plastics which are permanent, non-migratory, and have ex- 
cellent low-temperature properties. Harflex® 300 is the first easy 
processing, polymeric plasticizer to become available for vinyl 
resins. 

YOUR INQUIRIES ARE INVITED: 

At your request, a free booklet will be sent to you giving complete 
information about Harflex® 300. Samples of Harchem’s other 
plasticizers (Sebacates, Phthalates, Adipates) are also available. 
Write to us giving your requirements for experimental or test 


work. 


THE KEY TO , HARCHEM DIVISION 


WALLACE & TIERNAN, INC. 
BETTER PLASTICS 25 MAIN STREET. BELLEVILLE 9. NEW JERSEY 


Sa H-22 IN CANADA: W. C. HARDESTY CO. OF CANADA. LTD . TORONTO 


When conrttcting the advertiser, piease mention Tur CHemist 


IN 50 SECONDS WITH... 


EDITORIAL 


Will You Suggest Someone ? 


(A Message from the AIC Committee on Medal Award) 


HE Gold Medal of THe Amer- 

IcAN OF CHEMISTS 
is given to the person who, in the 
opinion of your Committee on Medal 
Award, has greatly contributed to 
the growth of the professional status 
of chemists or chemical engineers. 
You noted that former 
recipients fall into two main classes— 


may have 
teachers or industrial executives. Per- 
haps this is as it should be, as these 
have the greatest opportunity to im- 
prove the professional status of 
others. 

On the other hand, your commit- 
tee, would like to know if there is 
who 
tinguished professor nor a nationally 


same individual is not a dis- 


New Officers for 
Alabama Chapter 


Chairman, Dr. Charles E. Feazel, 
Sims Avenue, Crestline Heights, 
mingham 9, Alabama. 


827 
Bir- 


Secretary, Martin B. Williams, 402 East 


Holmes St., Huntsville, Alabama. 


Treasurer, William C. Ingersoll, 5409 
Panorama Drive., S.E., Huntsville, Al- 
abama. 


National Council Representative, Dr. Em- 

mett B. Carmichael, Medical College of 
Alabama, 1919 7th Ave., South, Bir- 
mingham 3, Alabama. 


Special AIC Announcements 


known industrial leader, but whose 
“extra-curricular” activities have 
been concentrated in helping fellow 
chemists or chemical engineers. Such 
a person probably has no medals and 
has no organization under him. He 
is probably known and admired lo- 
cally but not nationally. He may 
be a truly great scientist, but he 
refuses to accept a teaching or exec- 
utive position in spite of his intense 
interest in his fellow scientists. 
Perhaps such a person does not 
exist, but if you know him, please 
tell us! (dddress letters to The 
Committee on Medal Award, The 
American Institute of Chemists, 60 


E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y.) 


Washington Chapter 
Officers 


President, Dr. Carl J. Wessel, National 
Research Council, 2101 Constitution 
Ave., Washington 25, D.C. 

Vice-President, Albert F. Parks, Bureau 
of Customs, Internal Revenue Bidg., 
Washington 25, D.C. 

Secretary, Frederick S. Magnusson, Bu- 
reau of Foreign Commerce, U.S. Dept. 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D.C. 

Treasurer, Albert P. Mathers, Alcohol 
Tax Unit., Dept. of Treasury, Internal 
Revenue Service, Washington, D.C. 

National Council Representative, Dr. Carl 
J. Wessel, National Research Council, 
2101 Constitution Ave., Washington 25, 

D.C. 
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New Officers of 
The Ohio Chapter 


Chairman, Donn F. Siddall, U. S. Stone- 
ware Company, P.O. Box 350, Akron 
9, Ohio. 


Chairman-elect, Dr. Joseph H. Koffolt, 
Ohio State University, Department of 
Chemical Engineering, Columbus 10, 
Ohio. 

Secretary-Treasurer, Dale F. Behney, 
Harwick Standard Chemical Co., 60 
South Seiberling St., Akron 5, Ohio. 

National Council Representative, Dr. 
David M. Gans, Arco Co. Subsidiary of 
American Marietta, 7301 Bessemer, 
Cleveland 4, Ohio. 


Chicago Chapter Officers 


Chairman, Dr. Harold M. Coleman, Gen- 
eral American Transportation Corp., 
150 W. 15ist St. East Chicago, In- 
diana. 

Chairman-elect, Albert S. Henick, Quar- 
termaster Food & Container Institute, 
1849 W. Pershing Road, Chicago 9, II- 
linois. 

Armour 

35th St., 


Vice-chairman, John Kre, Jr., 
Research Foundation, 10 W. 
Chicago 16, Il. 

Secretary, Miss Rose Marie Brunetti, Ar- 
mour Research Foundation, 10 W. 35th 
St., Chicago 16, Il. 

Treasurer, Dr. C. A. Johnson, University 
of Illinois, College of Medicine, 1853 
W. Polk St., Chicago 12, Il. 

National Council Representative, Bernard 
E. Schaar, Schaar & Co., 754 W. Lex- 
ington St., Chicago 7, Il. 


Will You Come 


August 9, 1957. Alabama Chapter. Din- 
ner 6:30 p.m. at YWCA, 309 North 
23rd St., Birmingham, Alabama. Speak- 
er, Dr. Paul Tarrant, professor of 
chemistry of the University of Florida; 
special chemical consultant in high en- 
ergy propellant research, U.S. Army. 
Illustrated talk, “Progress in Fluorine 
Chemistry.” Reservations: Dr. Charles 
E. Feazel, Southern Research Institute, 
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2000 9th Ave., So., Birmingham. (Din- 
ner $1.50) AIC members visiting in the 
area are welcome to attend this meet- 


ing. 


April 10-11, 1958. Thirty-fifth Annual 
Meeting. THe AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
Cuemists. Ambassador Hotel, Los An- 
geles, California. Host: The Western 
Chapter. 


“Our schools do not perform their 
primary purpose which is to train 
the nation’s brain power to the high- 
est potential . . . We shall not do 
justice to our talented youth until 
we seek them out at an early age, no 
later than 10 or 11, and educate 
them separately from the rest of the 
children . . . preferably in separate 
schools or, if this is not possible, in 
separate classes.” 

—Rear Admiral H. G. Rickover, 

United States Navy. 
(Speaking before the Thomas 
Alva Edison Foundation) 


Appointed: Dr. Jasper H. Kane, 
F.A.LC., to the Board of Trustees 


of Adelphi College, Garden City, 
N.Y. He is vice president in charge 
of research and development for 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 


ROBINETTE RESEARCH 
LABORATORIES, INC. 


Industrial Research * Consultation 


Technical and Economic Surveys 
Product Development 
Chemical Market Research 


16 East Lancaster Avenue 
Ardmore, Pa. Tel. Midway 2-6457 
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Science Education Aided by The 
New Jersey Chapter 


HE New Jersey Chapter of THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEM- 
ists, through extraordinarily eftec- 
tive committees, has succeeded in giv- 
ing material aid to the New Jersey 
State Teachers’ Colleges. Its accom- 
plishments may be summarized as: 
(a) A $15,000,000 grant from the 
State of New Jersey in behalf of the 
six State Teachers’ Colleges. The 
money has been received and is being 
utilized in the construction of twen- 
ty-one new units for the six colleges. 
(b) Of the amount about $3% 
million went to the Teachers’ Col- 
lege at Montclair for the construc- 
tion of new facilities for science in- 
struction and for nine other units. 
(c) Advice in planning and con- 
struction (report plan and cost esti- 
mate) of the new science facilities 
at Montclair State Teachers’ Col- 
lege. This was given by a Committee 
consisting of Chester A. Amick, 
chairman; Dr. H. W. Mackinney, 
and Leon R. Joslin. The building, 
now completed, incorporates almost 
all of the recommendations of the 
Committee. 
How it Was Done 
Historically, the activities of the 
Chapter aiming for State Aid started 
on November 18, 1948, when Coun- 
cilor R. W. McLachlan brought to 
the attention of the New Jersey 
AIC Chapter Council the deplorable 
condition of the laboratories in the 


Science Department of the Montclair 
State Teachers’ College, which is the 
only one of the six State Colleges 
which trains high school 
teachers. A committee consisting of 
Dr. Mackinney, chairman; Dr. A. 
G. Hill, D. A. McLean, and Dr. 
Paul Allen, Jr., was appointed. This 
committee visited the college in De- 
cember, 1948, inspected the science 
department; interviewed the presi- 
dent, Dr. H. A Sprague, and the sci- 
ence staff (Professors Glen, Reed, 
and others). The Committee’s re- 
port, accepted by the New Jersey 
Chapter Council on March 7, 1949, 
praised the college faculty but was 
extremely critical of the State gov- 
ernment for its meagre provision of 
physical teaching facilities. The Com- 
mittee was instructed to try to get 


science 


some improvement. 

Following this, the Committee met 
with Assemblywoman Grace Free- 
man, Chairman of the Education 
Committee of the House, who had 
just received the Honor Scroll of the 
Essex County Education Association 
for having done the most for educa- 
tion in Essex County, even though 
she had not been connected with a 
school system. On her advice, the 
Committee sent copies of its March 
7, 1949, report to the Governor, 
to the Commissioner of Education, 
and to the members of the appropria- 
tions committees of the Assembly and 
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Senate, urging inclusion in the State 
budget of $750,000 for a new sci- 
ence building at Montclair State 
Teachers’ College. The State Board 
of Education inspected the Mont- 
clair college in September and placed 
the item in its budget request. The 
Newark Sunday News (November 
20, 1949), other New Jersey news- 
papers, and Radio Station WPAT 
gave the Committee's report exten- 
sive coverage. In spite of this, how- 
ever, the item was not included in 
the State budget for 1950. 

Early in 1950, Miss Freeman pro- 
posed a bond issue of $10,000,000. 
for the rehabilitation and expansion 
of all six teachers’ colleges. On in- 
struction from the New Jersey Chap- 
ter Council, Dr. Mackinney, then 
both Committee chairman and Chap- 
ter secretary, appeared in support of 
the bond issue before the Essex Coun- 
ty Assembly delegation to urge ac- 
ceptance of the proposal on behalf of 
the New Jersey Chapter. Other in- 
terested groups, the New Jersey Ed- 
Association, the American 
Association of University Women, 
the State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, etc., were also represented. 
The proposal was accepted unani- 
mously by the Assembly, but lost in 
the Senate on the “caucus rule.” 

The year 1950-51, during which 
Chester A. Amick was Chairman of 
the New Jersey Chapter, was a crit- 
ical year. Miss Freeman again pro- 


ucation 


posed the bond issue, this time at the 


suggestion of the INstiruTe. On 
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March 29, 1951, the New Jersey 
AIC Chapter held a public meeting 
at the Public Service Auditorium, 
Newark, N.J., in the form of a panel 
on the bond The 


discussion issue. 


speakers were Assemblywoman Grace 


Freeman, Senator Kenneth Hand, 
the chairman of the Committee on 
Education in the senate; Carleton 
W. Tillinghast, executive secretary 
of the N.j. State Taxpayers Associ- 
ation, and the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, Dr. Bosshardt. Mr. Amick 
served as chairman and Dr. Mackin- 
ney as moderator. 

The bond issue proposal passed the 
legislature and was submitted to the 
voters at the election held in No- 
vember 1951. The political parties, 
the New Jersey Chamber of Com- 
merce, the groups enumerated above, 
and many others supported it. Station 
WATYV featured the bond issue on 
its “Know Your State” program, 
October 30, 1951, with a panel in- 
cluding President E. de Alton Par- 
tridge, new president of Montclair 
State Teachers’ College; Mrs. Ho- 
mer Joy of the American Association 
of University Women, and Dr. 
Mackinney, with R. McDougall of 
the WATYV staff as moderator. A 
great many groups, PTA’s, student 
bodies, alumni associations, etc., put 
in much effort in the final stages. On 
November 6, 1951, the State Teach- 
ers’ College Bond Issue of $15,000,- 
000 was approved by a large ma- 
jority. 

The 


Montclair State Teachers 
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College was granted about $3% mil- 
lion of this money. At the request of 
the president of Montclair State 
Teachers’ College, the New Jersey 
AIC Chapter then appointed a Com- 
mittee to advise on the construction 
of the facilities for the science build- 
ing. This committee was composed of 
Mr. Amick, chairman, Dr. Mackin- 
ney, and Leon R. Joslin of Standard 
Oil Company, with W. L. Davidson 
of Thomas Jefferson High School, 
Elizabeth, N.J., as adviser. The 
Committee inspected the new facili- 
ties at Rutgers and Seton Hall Uni- 
versities, at Teachers’ Colleges at 
Mansfield and Lock Haven, Penn., 
and at New Britain, Conn., and pre- 
pared a report plan and cost estimate 
which was beautifully reproduced by 


courtesy of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany. After considerable ‘“Watch- 
dog” activity by the Committee, the 
ground was broken by Mr. Amick, 
in the presence of the Committee, 
faculty and friends, in November 
1954, for the science building, which 
is now completed. 

At the Commencement exercises 
at Monclair State Teachers’ College 
on June 13, 1957, Governor Meyner 
of New Jersey dedicated the new 
buildings. The Commissioner of Ed- 
ucation and the members of his staff 
who had been directly concerned in 
the construction of the new buildings 
were present. The New Jersey AIC 
Chapter was represented by Mr. 
Amick. All of the invited guests par- 
ticipated in the academic procession. 


A Night of Honors 


A Committee Rewarded 

HE New Jersey Chapter of THe 

AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEM- 
ists presented three Honor Scrolls 
at its Awards Meeting, May 3, 1957, 
to Dr. H. W. Mackinney, of the 
Bakelite Company division of Union 
Carbide Corporation; to Leon R. 
Joslin of Esso Research and En- 
gineering Company, and to Chester 
A. Amick of American Cyanamid 
Company. These three were mem- 
bers of one or more of the Commit- 
tees of the New Jersey Chapter 
which made possible the new science 
facilities at Montclair State Teach- 
ers’ College, and aid to five other 


State teachers’ colleges. (See preced- 
ing pages.) The scrolls were pre- 
sented by Dr. Max Bender, chair- 
man of the New Jersey Chapter. Mr. 
Amick was in Europe at the time of 
this presentation, but the Scroll was 
accepted for him by Dr. George L. 
Royer of American Cyanamid Com- 
pany. (After his return from Europe, 
at a special luncheon in his honor, 
Mr. Amick received the Scroll from 
Dr. Royer.) 

Dr. E. de Alton Partridge, presi- 
dent of Montclair State Teachers’ 
College was introduced. He expressed 
his appreciation to the New Jersey 
Chapter and to the Committee for 
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Dr. Bender presents citation to W. Eugene Johnson, Jr. 


the new science facilities at the Col- 
lege. “We held out for the recom- 


mendations for construction of the 


laboratories as made. by your Com- 


mittee, and came out with the finest 
laboratories anywhere in the country. 
We feel a particular debt of grati- 
tude to this Committee for its long 
hours of work,” 

The citations to Dr. Mackinney 
and to Mr. Amick each read: 

In recognition of his contribu- 
tion to the training of present 
and future scientists and of his 
work and leadership in technical 
and professional societies. His 
efforts in behalf of the new sci- 

for Montclair 
State Teachers’ College serve as 


ence building 


an example of the professional 


service of a chemist to his com- 


munity. 


The Scroll to Mr. Joslin reads: 

In recognition of his contribu- 
tion to the training of present 
and future scientists and of his 
work in planning industrial and 
academic His 
work in behalf of the new sct- 
ence Montclair 
State Teachers’ College exempli- 
fies the professional service of an 


science centers. 


building for 


engineer to the community. 


A Teacher Honored 


Dr. Bender presented a Citation in 


recognition of long meritorious, and 
inspirational service in the teaching 
of chemistry to W. Eugene Johnson, 


Jr., of Westfield High School, West- 
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A NIGHT OF HONORS 


field, N.J. This citation was made 
On the occasion of his retire- 

Westfield Senior 

thirty-six 


ment from 
High School, 
years of teaching science with 


after 


patience, humor, and wisdom. 


Scholarship Recognized 
Student Medals from the New Jer- 
sey Chapter of THe American IN- 
STITUTE OF CHEMISTS were pre- 
sented to the following outstanding 
senior students of chemistry or chem- 
New Jersey: 


ical engineering in 


George Weiss of Rutgers University, 
who was sponsored by Prof. Philip 
A. Vaughan; Leo F. Ryan of New- 
ark College of Engineering, spon- 
sored by Prof. M. Leland Branin; 
Philip Eaton of Princeton Univer- 
sity, sponsored by Prof. Richard K. 


Hill; Miss Patricia H. Guerity of 
Douglass College, sponsored by Prof. 
Roger S. Sweet, and John M. Ricci 
of Seton Hall College, sponsored by 
Prot. Ellis Brown. 
The Great Odyssey 

The guest speaker was Dr. Detlev 
W. Bronk, president of the National 
Academy of Sciences and president of 
Rockefeller Institute. Deeply imbued 
with the spirit of wonder, creative- 
ness, and enthusiasm, characteristic 
of many great scientists, he spoke 
of science as the great odyssey of the 
human spirit. He mentioned the dra- 
matic scientific developments that had 
taken place since his ancestor settled 
on the Bronx River, N.Y., some 300 
years ago. “Today, man is rapidly 


changing the environment in which 
he lives, by his own efforts, and we 
cannot speed the powers of adapta- 
tion fast enough. We are now depen- 
dent on science to solve the problems 
created by science. . . 

“When I hear it said, we do not 
have enough scientists, | must reply 
that there is one simple way to in- 
crease scientists—let them put in a 
six-day work week, if necessary, in- 
stead of a five-day week; let them 
work ten or twelve hours a day in- 
stead of seven or eight. If we recog- 
nize the need of our society for more 
scientists, then let us recreate the old 
pioneering spirit of hard work. We 
have persuaded young peopie today 
that there is something unpleasant 
about hard work. One of our truly 
great needs is for more emphasis on 
the satisfactions of hard work .. . 
There is a growing need for scien- 
tists as for all creative workers, but 
we shall always need more people 
who know the deep joy of hard in- 
tellectual effort and the great satis- 
factions that can develop from it. 
Almost all of the early scientists had 
a tremendous curiosity—and the will 
to satisfy it... 

“Today when we train people to 
do research, some will go off into 
administration, or seek to earn a live- 
lihood in other ways. It is my convic- 
tion that the spirit of science must be 
preserved. Science is the great odys- 
sey of the human spirit. | do not 
want to see it prostituted into a mere 
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means of making a livelihood. Man 
differs from the beast through his 
spirit, his curiosity. Idealism moti- 
vates those who follow the career of 
a profession. . . 

“There are in the 
graduate studies of our universities 
today than in years past. In fact, 
graduate training is becoming more 
and more a continuation of under- 
graduate training, yet the degree 
given is the degree of philosophy— 
the Ph.D. There should be the in- 
clusion of some scholarship in grad- 
uate education. . .” Dr. Bronk de- 
scribed the graduate program at 
Rockefeller Institute, which is in- 
tended to enable “more students to 
study more and be taught less. A 
person must learn to think without 


more courses 


recourse to a series of lectures all 
prepared . . . One learns better if 
he has time to learn and not listen 
to teachers too much. . . Students 
should have a broad foundation on 
which they can build. Those who 
make the greatest progress in the 
future are those who can grow.” 

need of some 
that 
‘specialization of science is a 


He admitted the 


specialization but concluded 


rigid ‘ 
tragic thing. There is a relationship 
of science to all other forms of in- 
tellectual things, and one of the great 
heritages of the human spirit is its 
ability to wander into new fields of 
knowledge . . . Man does not wish 
to live a sessile life. In change there 
is growth. In science, to travel hope- 


fully is better than to arrive.” 


THE CHEMIST 


Chemical Company 


Producers of Chemicals 
for Industry for 


Today, Nopco’s four plants, 
nationwide distribution, and 
direct technical sales represen- 
tation in 44 states make Nopco 
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NOPCO PROCESSING CHEMICALS INCLUDE: 
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The Destructive Side of Creativity 


Dr. Herbert A. Shepard 


Department of Economics and Social Science, Massachusetts Institute of 


Technology, Cambridge 39, Mass. 


(Presented before the 34th Annual Meeting of THe American INstTITUTE OF CHEMISTS, 


Akron, Ohio, May 24, 1957.) 
HREE link 


themes creativity 


with destruction: First, that the 
creative act must often be preceded 
by destructive acts; second, that the 


creative act often destroys something; 
third, that the emphasis on creativity 
is often destructive. 

As to the first of these: Old struc- 
tures must give way before new ones 
can appear. By a structure, | mean 
any pattern, system, plan, theory, or- 
ganization, agreement, habit, tradi- 
tion, belief, piece of equipment, or 
building. The significance of a struc- 
ture is that it can be put to only 
a limited number of uses, and that 
when used, it has predictable conse- 
quences, that it shuts out more than 
it contains. Some structures are not 
highly valued by people; but people 
identify themselves with other struc- 
tures, and a few structures acquire a 
sacred permanence. 

We can recognize the importance 
of certain structures to self-esteem 
and career in our own work. It is 
said that old theories never die; their 
proponents Indeed, to 
destroy one’s own theory is a trying 
experience. But continually testing it 
is a discipline forced on us by mem- 
bership in the scientific community 
— an institutional requirement that 


pass away. 


creative channels be kept open by 
community willingness to destroy 
structures that stand in the way. 
Examples of such structures can be 
chosen from many fields. Phenom- 
enological psychology is fond of ex- 
periments which show how the initial 
perception of a problem may have to 
be destroyed before the problem can 
be solved. When a chicken is placed 
on one side of a short piece of fenc- 
ing, and corn on the other side, it 
does not occur to the chicken to re- 
examine its initial perception of the 
structure of the situation: It tries to 
get through the fence, rather than 
around it. There 


that when engineering students are 


is some evidence 


presented with problems that can 
only be solved by common sense, but 
whose structure superficially appears 
to be that of familiar problems for 
which formulae are available, fresh- 
men do somewhat better than seniors. 
They have fewer structures to de- 
stroy before proceeding to the prob- 
ler. 

Another experiment (by Kermath) 
shows that when we put two people 
to work together on a problem, each 
of whom has a distinctive approach 
to solving the problem, the pair is 
more likely to arrive at some quite 
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novel approach, than is either in- 
dividual working alone. On the other 
hand, the pressure of group-shared 
stereotypes and customs and attitudes 
can also prevent any member from 
creative departures. 

Another set of experiments shows 
how a social structure can prevent 
problem-solving. In the Ravelas com- 
munication experiments, it was found 
that a centralized communication sys- 
tem was more efficient than a decen- 
tralized system for a group solving 
a simple problem. However, when 
the problem was in- 
creased, groups using a centralized 
were unable 


complexity 
communication system 
to solve it. 

This last example is especially in- 
structive because it points to the im- 
portance of organizational structure 
as a deterrent to creativity. It is char- 
acteristic of science that the beliefs 
and actions of scientists as scientists 
are based not on organizational au- 
thority but on experimental evidence. 
The _ rebelliousness consti- 
tuted authority and traditional be- 
liefs may lie behind public fear of 
scientists. 

But, we find the 
of laboratories demanding creativity 
within an authority structure. Au- 
thority structures have their advan- 
tages and disadvantages. They are 
excellent for getting done what the 
boss wants done. But doing what the 
boss says is not creative on the subor- 
dinate’s part. The creative challenge 
to the subordinate is to do something 


against 


managements 
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other than what the boss wants done. 
That is not an operating principle of 
research laboratories, though some of 
the most creative projects have been 
smuggled ones, which were denials 
of, though not overt and explicit de- 
struction of, the constituted author- 
ity and rules. 

The authority structure of labor- 
atories is a boundary setting device; 
it does not seek to control every act. 
Perhaps the boss determines what and 
when, the subordinate how and who. 
That brings me to my second theme: 
That the creative act often destroys 
something. One way of stating the 
goals of management is to say that 
its efforts are to control the conse- 
quences of creativity, to keep destruc- 
tion to a minimum. 

Again scientific tradition makes the 
scientist responsible for three phases 
of creativity activity: Problem defi- 
nition or selection, problem-solving, 
and communication of his solution. 
In the unsophisticated world of sci- 
entific tradition, communicating one’s 
results was regarded as sufficient to 
get them into use by other scientists 
— no resistance was anticipated. In 
the more complex world of applied 
industrial science, the communication 
of results becomes the process of in- 
novation — and getting something 
new into production and sales re- 
quires a lot of additional creativity. 

Division of labor in most modern 
organizations results in the scientist's 
role being considerably narrowed. 
He often has little voice in problem 
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selection or definition; and little re- 
sponsibility for innovation. Curious- 
ly, although the former restriction is 
the more resented by scientists, the 
latter is the more important. For it is 
in innovation, in the consequences of 
creativity, that the danger of destruc- 
tion of highly valued things is great- 
est. Left uncontrolled, creativity cre- 
ates chaos; it almost is chaos. An- 
thropologists and some historians 
note that the creative societies and 
the creative periods are characterized 
by disorderliness — something ap- 
proaching anarchy; societies in which 
the individual is faced by uncertain- 
ties in many aspects of living. For 
many years this country has been a 
prime example. 

But within an organization, we 
cannot afford much chaos. It destroys 
morale, efficiency, and the singleness 
of purpose which is necessary for in- 
stitutional success. Severe limitations 
must be put on the rate and kind of 
innovation. Some organizations can 
accomplish internal readjustments 
more easily than others, but for all 
organizations internal change is a 
first-class problem. Take the innova- 
tion of large-scale computing equip- 
ment. It destroys accounting empires, 
it deskills executives; it has brought 
the segments of decentralized com- 
panies into almost open warfare with 
headquarters. Innovation even of a 
new process or product is likely to 
destroy jobs, reduce certain skills to 
relationships, 


worthlessness, change 


divest vested interests, cause severe 


conflicts among engineering, produc- 
tion and sales, and so forth. 

The above considerations lead to 
one of the most puzzling phenomena 
in industrial life: On the one hand, 
increased pressure on the laboratory 
for more and better innovative ideas; 
and on the other hand, strengthen- 
ing of measures to prevent the labor- 
atory from being a powerful innova- 
tive force. This frustrates laboratory 
director and research worker alike. A 
common concern of laboratoy direc- 
tors is how to sell the laboratory’s 
output to management—a commen- 
tary on the laboratory's power as an 
innovative force. But organizational 
traditions and scientific bias combine 
to keep the laboratory's power small. 
If we use that muddy organizational 
theory called staff-line in our man- 
agerial thinking, the laboratory ob- 
viously becomes a staff department 
—advisers to this line, without au- 
thority. But in a well-designed in- 
dustrial organization, management's 
principal decision-making responsibil- 
ity falls in the area of major changes 
in the direction of organizational ef- 
fort. That kind of thinking would 
make research and development the 
line organization, since innovation is 
their business. It does not often hap- 
pen that way. Another check on the 
laboratory's power is the definition 
of scientists as impractical and naive 
in the affairs of business—a definition 
which is supported by the scientists 
themselves. That is, their role is lim- 


ited, often by themselves, to the tech- 
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nological aspects of innovation. Mar- 
ket research, organizational research, 
general economic research, etc., are 
located elsewhere in the firm. So the 
laboratory cannot bring to bear the 
same intelligence in connection with 
these aspects of innovation as it can 
for the technical aspects. In fact, 
these other aspects are likely to be 
regarded as unscientific, an attitude 
which perpetuates the laboratory's 
weakness as a creative force in the 
company. 

Exploration of the second theme— 
preventing from having 
destructive consequences — leads to 
the third theme: The emphasis on 
creativity is often destructive. In the 
first place, the emphasis on creativity 
derives largely from management's 
concern with justifying the cost of 
research and development effort, 
with evaluating research results. Top 
management rather than the scien- 
tists make this evaluation, and the 
research director is in the position of 
selling top management — a phrase 
which faintly suggests that the prod- 
uct being sold is no bargain. The 
research director needs something 
sensational to sell, something that 
sells itself, something that anyone 
can see will make a real contribution 


creativity 


to company profit. So the pressure is 
on the staff to be creative, and the 
staff reacts to this pressure with a 
good many semi-neurotic and semi- 
profitable activities like brainstorm- 
ing, and creativity courses. The at- 
mosphere becomes a little frenetic, 
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but everybody wants the training. 
Great scientists are creative, and 
every scientist wants to be great. 
Then perhaps the research director 
becomes concerned about the aging 
of his staff. He and they have seen 
Lehmann’s curves on declining cre- 
ativity with advancing age, and also 
the more recent studies which try to 
take some of the pain out of those 
curves. The day will come when the 
whole staff is over the hump. Out of 
all this we hope to build an atmos- 
phere and environment conducive to 
creative work. 

The emphasis on creativity need 
not be explicit; it may be implicit 
in the organizational structure. Let 
us look at a basic research unit of a 
research and development laboratory 
reporting to the manufacturing de- 
partment of the firm. The top man- 
agement tolerates the basic research 
unit but sees nothing coming out of 
it. Anything new and worthwhile by 
way of creative ideas is coming out of 
the development work. The people 
in development get recognition for 
their contributions and move up the 
ladder into highly paid management 
jobs. The people in basic research are 
regarded as long-hairs, unsuited to 
management. What happens? In the 
basic research group, a state of low 
morale and interpersonal conflict, 
abandonment of sound principles of 
research planning and systematic in- 
vestigation, a frantic, unorganized 
search by individuals, using Edisonian 
methods, for the really sparkling idea 
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that will pay off and retrieve their 
reputation, and gain them respect 
and reward. The panic is fruitless, 
as are all panics. 

In summary, creativity involves re- 
placing old structures with new. In 
our efforts to control the process so 
that it will go on in an orderly, prof- 
itable and relatively painless manner, 
we have sometimes made the error 
of putting pressure on scientists to in- 
novate, while at the same time build- 
ing pressure against innovation. 
Sometimes the error is made of giv- 
ing creativity courses, good in them- 
selves, in an organizational environ- 
ment which is not conducive to cre- 
ativity. Perhaps we need to look 
more closely at the organizational 
structure which builds contradictory 
pressures within itself. We cannot as- 
sume that structures which are stable 
when continuous, repetitive, econom- 
ical production is required will also 
be stable when continuous adapta- 
tion to change is required. The latter 
is becoming the rule for modern in- 
dustry, and we need new organiza- 
tion principles to take advantage of 
innovative opportunity. 


R. STECKLER LABORATORIES 


19220 Miles Ave. Cleveland 28, Ohio 
Broodway 1-4828 


Research «@ Product Development 
Consultation @ Market Research 
Product & Process Evaluation 


SYNTHETIC RESINS, POLYMERS, COATINGS 
Fully Equipped Laboratory 


Speaker: Dr. Daniel H. Terry, 
F.A.L.C., vice president in charge of 
research and development of The 
Bon Ami Company, who spoke on 
“The Jet Bon Ami Story,” at the 
annual meeting of the Association of 
American Soap & Glycerine Pro- 
ducers, Inc., January 25th. Dr. Ter- 
ry ceveloped the formula for the 
new Jet Bon Ami- 


Announced: By Harry M. Zim- 
merman, F.A.I.C., general manager 
of the Plastics Division of Seiberling 
Rubber Co., Newcomerstown, Ohio, 
that Bernard B. Bowling has been 
added to the sales staff. 


New Position: For Dr. Harry 
H. Fall, F.A.LC., who is senior 
research chemist, Research & Devel- 
opment Department, The General 
Tire & Rubber Co., Akron 9, Ohio. 


The Scientist's Obligation 
“The scientist as a scientist is bound 
to search for the truth, no matter to 
what ends such truth may be put. 
The scientist, as a scientist, is not 
interested in formulating judgments 
concerning moral values. It is the 
duty of science to make the truth 
known; it is the duty of philosophy 
and religion to evaluate that truth 
in terms of human aspirations and 
ideals; and it is the duty of education 
to teach men to use it for the better- 
ment of mankind.” 

—Dr. Irving P. Orens 
(in NCE Today) 
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wall by centrifugal force 


With this inexpensive still, you may... 


e Explore falling agitated film evaporation and distillation 
Distill materials with molecular weights ranging from 200-1250 (hydro- 
carbons) and some materials to 4000 molecular weight (silicones and 
halo-carbons) 
Evaporate and dehydrate organic compounds 
Concentrate solids in solution 
Reduce solutions to dry powders in one operation 
Deodorize oils 
Remove color bodies from material of high molecular weights 
This molecular still is simple to operate . . . all parts ore accessible and can be 
cleaned in seconds like other laborotory glassware. 
For complete information, write for 4-page brochure. 


D-6790X-2” Still with rotor motor, heating mantle, two 500 ml 

receiver flasks, batch type feed tlask-degasser (24/40 $ joints), 
wipers—for 115 volt, 1 phase, 50-60 cycle A.C 
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The Older Professional Man 


(Report by the Committee on Manpower, presented at the 34th Annual AIC Meeting, 


Akron, Ohio.) 


T the 33rd Annual 
the Manpower Committee was 
charged with the responsibility of 
reporting on the employment of the 
older professional man, specifically 
the man over forty. In the present 
full economy with its shortage of sci- 
entific personnel, the question is whe- 
ther the older professional has the 
same opportunity for employment as 
the younger. A request was placed in 
Tue CuHemist asking for comments. 
It was interesting to note that more 
replies called the committee’s atten- 
tion to men who had been employed 
after forty than to situations where 
men over forty were unable to obtain 
employment. This, however, does not 
mean that the man over forty has the 
same opportunity for employment. It 
is a fact that the older man’s employ- 
ment problems differ from those of 
the college graduate or younger man. 
Today, conditions are different 
than in the thirties when there was 
widespread unemployment. But even 
in this period of manpower shortage, 
the older man is often at a disadvan- 
tage in competition w:th the new col- 
lege graduate. The man who has the 
most to offer to the job will be the 
one that is the most acceptable. Age 
will not be the factual reason for non- 
acceptability but it may be the excuse. 
There are jobs in which experience is 
an important factor and where youth 
would not be wanted. There are jobs 


Meeting, 


where the strength and vigor of youth 
are necessary and age is a deterent. 
No general conclusions will be drawn. 
But it is hoped that the older man 
who thinks that he has no opportunity 
will see his situation in the proper 
perspective and resolve what are usu- 
ally personal problems so he can have 
a satisfactory and pleasant life. 

It is difficult to get a self-evalua- 
tion of one’s abilities and limitations. 
Maturity has been defined as the 
quality of being able to obtain a self- 
evaluation which equals the opinions 
of others. By this definition some peo- 
ple never mature. There is a philos- 
ophy that experience and ability to 
do a job increases with each year of 
service and that this should be di- 
rectly related to increased salary. In 
a merit and job content philosophy, 
age, or experience are not the control- 
ling factors for salary. With such 
thinking, jobs are filled with person- 
nel who will produce the most at a 
price. 

The recent graduate has much to 
offer. He has knowledge of the latest 
advances in the field, learned in the 
university where he has been trained 
and selected, over four to eight years, 
from many who have competed and 
failed. He is fresh, optimistic, and 
does not know from experience that 
many things cannot be done. He is 
like a race horse, trained and ready 
for the race, but as yet untried. 
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Would you not put your money on 
this man? Most employers are doing 
so today, as evidenced by the high 
demand and competition for the col- 
lege graduate. 

The older man has been in many 
races and if he is a winner he usually 
has a good position. Because of his 
success he may have little trouble in 
getting another job if he chooses to 
advance by moving from one company 
to another. If, however, he moves too 
fast in salary and happens to fail in 
a job, he may find it difficult to be 
placed again at the higher salary. In 
this way he is no different from the 
older man who has been average or 
below in his performance. He, too, 
has difficulty in finding a job because 
his potential has been tested and 
found to be below average. At the 
same salary level younger men with 
greater potential will be hired because 
they offer an economic advantage. 

Many of the larger companies have 
definite policies of promotion from 
within. Such a policy makes it diffh- 
cult to bring in older men from the 
outside for positions having greater 
responsibility and higher salaries. 
There are difficult economic and psy- 
chological problems involved in hir- 
ing personnel at salaries lower than 
the man has achieved. There is a 
place for this older man if he can 
realize his limited potential and con- 
tent himself in a job in which his po- 
can be Such a man 
look for administrative 


used. 


tential 


should 


not 
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or professional positions which re- 
quire the qualifications of those with 
the highest ability. If the man has 
maintained his professional ability he 
may have to report to a younger man 
in an administrative position. If he 
has not kept up on his science, he had 
better forget about his profession and 
get a job in the commercial part of 
the organization. 

Industry tries to pay on a merit 
basis for a certain job content. The 
better man doing the same job will be 
paid more than the poorer one. 
Knowledge and experience will be 
criteria but beyond a certain point, 
experience makes no _ contribution. 
Thus at some point the contribution 
of experience becomes limiting and 
works against the older man whose 
knowledge and ability are lacking. 
We must not always think of ex- 
perience as being a positive contribu- 
tion. Bad experience or experience in 
another field is of no value and many 
times detrimental. An older man may 
be set in his ways and not want to 
try newer ways and ideas. 

An older man who is mature by 
the earlier definition has much to con- 
tribute and is important in all organ- 
izations. The vigor and chance-taking 
attitude of youth must be counter- 
balanced by the experience of age. 
The older stateman’s judgment is im- 
portant to the stability and security 
of any organization. He must be in 
the responsible positions. 

Another phase of the older profes- 
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sional that requires study is the men- 
tal and psychological developments 
which occur with the physical changes 
of aging. With the increased life span 
resulting from better health habits 
and life-saving drugs there comes the 
need for a better understanding of 
the older person and his relationship 
to the economy. If he is to be retired 
he will not be a contributor to the 
production of the economy. He will 
have to be supported by the younger 
man who is still productive. It has 
been said that by 1960 every 1000 
active persons, 20 to 61, will be sup- 
porting 165 dependent persons 65 or 
over. This raises the question of the 
proper policies for retirement and a 
study of the problems of this group. 
Some work has been done, but geri- 
atrics is an important area for future 
study. 

Due to the full employment of re- 
cent years, the older person has found 
it easier to obtain positions now than 
in the thirties, and more attention is 
being given to the use of manpower 
in this age bracket. A recent an- 
nouncement by the Drug, Cosmetic 
and Chemical Institute states, “Not 
only are older scientists eagerly sought 
to fill executive positions but the age 
of retirement has been postponed five 


or even ten years in several drug com- 
panies. Even after retirement, many 
research and management scientists 
are kept on the payroll as consul- 
This group has opened a 
placement service to aid employers 
to obtain applicants for scientific posi- 


tants.” 


tions. Many placement services are 
available, both private and association 
operated, so your Committee does not 
recommend this for the AIC. 

The AIC, however, must be con- 
cerned with means for making the 
best use of the productivity of the 
manpower of the older age group. It 
is just as important a professional re- 
sponsibility to maintain creativity and 
productivity in this age group as to 
encourage youth to go into the pro- 
fession. The AIC should work toward 
better physical and mental environ- 
ments for the professional so he can 
gain his objectives. Employer-em- 
ployee relations must be of concern 
to the AIC and the programs of the 
AIC should be aimed toward the 
professional point of view within the 
organization. 

This problem of the older profes- 
sional is not simple and can not be 
passed off on excuses of “retirement 
and pension plans do not let us hire 
the older man.” If we could and 
would study the problem, we might 
change some of our ideas in regard to 
the relationship of salary to experi- 
ence, capability, potential, etc. If we 
could find out how these relate to 
both physical and mental develop- 
ments of the aging professional, we 
would be able to make better use of 
our manpower of all ages. 

--Dr. G. L. Royer, Chairman 
Dr. E. Durham 
Dr. H. S. Bloch 
O. B. J. Fraser 
Dr. N. A. Shepard 
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DIMETHYL 
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MERCURY SALICYLATE 
MERCURY TANNATE 
MESACONIC ACID 
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Laboratories. Gne. 


17 West 60th St. New York 23, N.Y. 
Ploza 7-8171 


MERCURY 
MERCURY 
MERCURY 
MERCURY 
MERCURY 


Reorganization: Of the U.S. 
Customs Laboratory, 201 Varick St., 
New York 14, N.Y., makes Isidore 
Schnopper, F.A.I.C., assistant chief 
chemist in lieu of H. W. Eckweiler, 
retired. Edward F. Kenney, 
F.A.L.C., is chief chemist. 


Announced: By John D. Hetch- 
ler, F.A.L.C., division sales manager 
for chemical products of Archer- 
Daniels-Midland, Minneapolis 2, 
Minn., the appointment of O. L. 
Yarham as technical sales represen- 
tative in the Chicago area; John K. 
Lilly for the Cleveland area, and 
Roland W. Bonatz for the Detroit 
area. 
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Appointed: Einor Lund, 
M.A.LC., as vice president and gen- 
eral manager of Textor Laborator- 
ies, Inc., 1627 E. 25th St., Cleveland 
14, Ohio. 


Elected: To the Board of Trus- 
tees of the Thomas Alva Edison 
Foundation, Inc., 8 W. 40th St., 
New York 18, N.Y., Dr. Charles 
Allen Thomas, Hon. AIC, president 
of Monsanto Chemical Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 


Appointed: James E. Henning, 
M.A.I.C., as vice president of 
Bjorksten Research Laboratories for 
Industry, Inc., Madison, Wisconsin. 


Moved: Beckman Data & Con- 
trol Systems, Scientific Instruments 
Division, Beckman Instruments, Inc., 
to 325 North Muller Ave., Ana- 
heim, Calif. 


Chairman: For heavy industry 
in the 1957 Red Cross campaign for 
members and funds for the New 
York Chapter, Fred J. Emmerich, 
Hon. AIC, chairman of the Board, 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. 


On Stream: The new 40-million- 
pound-a-year plant of the Celanese 
Corp. of America, Houston, 
Texas. Bjorn Andersen, F.A.LC., 
vice president and general manager 
of the Plastics Division, says the 
new “low-pressure polyethylene” 
resin called Fortiflex, will open up 
new fields for plastics and will im- 
prove the qualities of many existing 
items. 
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The University of Alaska 


Dr. Robert Rie 


Professor of German, University of Alaska, College, Alaska 


(The German original of this article was published by the Deutsche Rundschau, Stutt- 
gart, Jan. 1956. The translator is Alexander A. Lukshin, graduate student in chemistry 


at the University of Alaska.) 


HE most exterior peninsula on 

the end of the North American 
Continent forms the main region of 
the Territory of Alaska. With its 
narrow southern maritime coastline 
rich in fjords, Alaska represents an 
area lying in front of the Canadian 
provinces in a southeasterly direction, 
twice as large as Texas and nearly 
two and one-half times as large as 
France. This mighty land, transferred 
from the Russians some ninety years 
ago for a proportionately small sum 
of money, is administered as a Ter- 
ritory of the U.S.; thus transformed 
into a sort of colony with limited 
autonomous rights. Whereas Ameri- 
oppose 
everywhere, glorifying the rebellion 


cans generally colonialism 
of their thirteen original colonies, 
they do not grant, for the time being, 
the rights they acquired in the Rev- 
olutionary War to this great, rich 
land, inhabited by an orderly, effi- 
cient, and valiant population, not less 
but more numerous than the state 
population of Nevada. To be sure, 
just in the winter of 1955-56, on the 
academic ground of the territorial 
university, a constitutional conven- 
tion, elected by the population, pro- 
duced a constitutional bill for the 
future state of Alaska, which eventu- 
ally was approved by plebiscite. 


Alaska desires neither to be a pio- 
neerland nor a frontier. It regrets the 
lack of railroad connection with the 
mother country. This possession of 
the U.S., situated on the North 
American continent, can be reached 
from Seattle only by flying or by a 
long highway that leads through the 
Canadian province of British Colum- 
bia. There are psychological reasons 
for this curious isolation of the Ter- 
ritory: The mental attitude of the 
Americans, who think as it were in 
southern New 
York, their most famous city, lies at 
the latitude of Naples, the capital 
city of Washington is to be found, 
so to speak, in Sicily; but Alaska, 
that American counterpart of Scan- 
dinavia, appears to be in a realm of 


midnight! . . . 


conceptions. Since 


But to the gradually increasing 
reputation of the Territory as a nor- 
mal civilized land, it is the University 
of Alaska, the summit of its well- 
organized school system, which con- 
tributes to a high degree, by the qual- 
ity of its teachers and the scholastic 
The 
school system itself is superior to 
that of many of the states. 

The University of Alaska is es- 
sentially a technical university that 
looks back on a development which, 


achievements of its students. 
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by European standards, could be 
called quick and growing. Congress 
passed a bill in March, 1915, that set 
aside an extended tract of land, a 
total complex of real estate, which 
even today forms the most important 
property of the university, intended 
for the establishment and mainte- 
nance of a territorial college and 
mining school. The corner stone was 
laid on Independence Day, 1915. The 
Territorial Legislature two years 
later, May 3, 1917, accepted the land 
donation, and created a corporation, 
the Alaska Agricultural College and 
School of Mines. Most of the landed 
property is in the hands of the U. S. 
Government, and even real estate 
that would be needed for the school 
must be transferred through a grant 
from the Union to the Territory. 

The college was opened in Septem- 
ber, 1922... The first president, the 
late Charles E. Bunnell (d. 1956), 
who also won great repute as a fed- 
eral judge in the Territory, did not 
rest until his growing institution was 
reorganized by a Territorial Act, 
July 1935, as the University of 
Alaska. 

The University has a prominent 
graduate school offering Masters’ de- 
grees in geophysics, physics, chemistry, 
education, English, wildlife 
management. Physics and geophysics 
can be pursued further to a doctorate. 
The University hopes soon to be able 
to offer higher courses in the foreign 
languages leading to a Master's de- 


gree. 
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The chairmanship of the Depart- 
ment of Chemistry and Chemical 
Engineering of the University is 
held by Dr. William S. Wilson 
(F.A.1.C.). He is assisted in chem- 
ical engineering by Dr. Nalin R. 
Mukherjee, and in chemistry by 
Charles T. Genaux (M.A.L.C.). 
A student satisfactorily completing 
the prescribed courses in chemistry or 
chemical engineering is awarded the 
B.S. degree after four years. Due to 
the rapidly expanding enrollment, the 
department is hoping to have an ad- 
ditional staff member for the coming 
semester, and to move into a new 
building with increased space. 
Unfortunately, Alaska’s 
in industrial chemistry, so necessary 
for stimulating interest in chemistry 
itself, has been unnoticeable in any 
area except that of paper chemistry; 
and that is important only in South- 
eastern Alaska’s pulp mills, some 700 
miles from the University. Because of 
this lack of industrial choice, the 
present concern of the department is 
to give students as thorough a foun- 
dation in chemical principles as is re- 
quired by other technical departments 
of the University. Few students have 
continued into the further explora- 
tion of the field. It is hoped that an 
additional member of the department 
will alleviate the burden of the ele- 
mentary courses and permit more ad- 


progress 


vanced courses to be offered, and 
thereby stimulate more intrest in 
chemistry. 


The research program of the de- 


THE UNIVERSITY OF ALASKA 


partment is so closely coordinated 
with the activities of the Geophysical 
Institute and the School of Mines 
that it is not readily identifiable. 
The department maintains the Arc- 
tic Weathering Testing Stations, 
where materials exposed to the con- 
ditions of an Arctic year are ob- 
served. Some metallic compounds 
found in Alaska are so unusual that 
new methods must be devised for 
their identification and commercial 
separation. In connection with the 
Geophysical Institute, the depart- 
ment has also been assisting with the 
work of studying the upper atmos- 
phere. Particular interest is given to 
the study of the Northern Lights 
and their occurrence as explained by 
free radical mechanisms. 

Though the student body of the 
University is recruited from all of 
the United States, naturally a greater 
percentage is native of Alaska. Every 
visitor to our college is interested es- 
pecially in the “natives” (in the 
special sense not of the white Alas- 
kans, but of the Indian and Eskimo 
students). Usually the first view of 
our natives results in disappointment 
that they do not appear as in folk- 
lore ; they are young people dressed in 
the American way, by no means shiny 
with cod liver oil or somehow quaint. 
They study whatever the course of 
instruction offers. Quite often they 
prepare themselves for a career in 
education, that later, in their settle- 
ments on the other side of the Arctic 
Circle or on the far peninsula, they 


may make their younger brothers and 
sisters good citizens. 

Indians as well as Eskimos look 
Mongolian; Eskimos rather like Jap- 
anese, although they point out that 
they are not to be mistaken for 
Asians. In social intercourse, we eas- 
ily differentiate between the two ac- 
cording to their temperament: The 
Indian is usually earnest and some- 
what taciturn; the Eskimo is always 
friendly and cheerful. Investigators, 
who have lived among the Eskimos 
for a long time, report that the ex- 
traordinarily difficult living condi- 
tions have been made endurable only 
through good humor—that the ex- 
cessive cold, necessitating animal 
proximity, which strains the nerves 
of the whites, is alleviated, as it were, 
by good humor. The Eskimo has de- 
veloped a great wisdom, friendliness 
and cheerfulness, and constant ready 
helpfulness. Those are the three 
characteristic traits of this good peo- 
ple which not only bring men to- 
gether, but ease the community life 
that once in a while may become too 
close. 


Arthur A Dittle, Inc. 


CONSULTANTS 
TO INDUSTRY 


Research, Development, Engineering, 
Market and Economic Surveys 


Cambridge; New York; Chicago; Washington, D.C.; 


Los Angeles; San Francisco; San Juan, Puerto Rico 
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Annual Report of the New Jersey Chapter 


(Presented at the Annual AIC Business Meeting, May 22, 1957, at Akron, Ohio. Here 


slightly condensed. ) 


In the 1956-57 fiscal year we had 
four worth-while and well attended 


meetings, largely on professional 


problems: 


1. October 23, 1956. Military Park 
Hotel, Newark, N.J. Speaker, AIC 
president Nair. Subject, “Attain- 
ing Professional Recognition.” 

2. January 15, 1957. Montclair State 
Teachers’ College jointly with the 
Science Club of the college, to 
meet President Partridge and the 
faculty and to see the much- 
needed new science facilities ob- 
tained largely through the efforts 
of the New Jersey Chapter Com- 
mittees. (See page 297). Speaker, 
Dr. W. O. Baker, vice president 
of research, Bell Telephone Lab- 
oratories. Subject, “Chemistry — 
Profession or Business.” 

3. February 26, 1957. Visit to RCA 
Research Laboratories, Princeton, 
N.J. The laboratories’ directors 
cordially explained research pro- 
grams and demonstrated the latest 
RCA developments. 

4. May 3, 1957. Awards Meeting. 
Theme, “Education — a Plea for 
More Support.” Exhibit of post- 
ers. Awards. Speaker, Dr. Detlev 
W. Bronk. (See report on “A 
Night of Honors”, page 299). 


Committee on Science Education 


At High School Level 


A new committee was formed to 
study problems pertaining to Science 
Education at the High School Level. 
C. L. Ayers, vice president, Borne 
Chemical Company, Inc., is chair- 
man. Dr. Harold F. Wakefield, re- 
cipient of the New Jersey Chapter’s 
Honor Scroll, is working with him. 
This committee cooperated with Dr. 
Fox of the New Jersey ACS Section, 
to consider ways of encouraging stu- 
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dents to go into science and to develop 


curricula with more science and 
mathematics. It reviewed thirteen 
recommendations prepared by Dr. 


Fox for consideration by the ACS 
Executive Committee. Three possible 
fields of Chapter activity were men- 
tioned: Science Fairs, summer jobs 
for science teachers and students, and 
speakers for high school groups. A 
letter was sent to Chapter members 
asking their advice. (See THe 
Cuemist, July, 1957, p. 285.) 

Committee on Science Education 

At College Level 


C. A. Amick was chairman of this 
Committee and continued the active 
participation of the New Jersey 
Chapter in educational affairs begun 
in 1949 in connection with Montclair 
State Teachers’ College. Emphasis 
was on improving the facilities in the 
State of New Jersey for higher edu- 
cation. A luncheon was held with 
distinguished representatives of Rut- 
gers to discuss funds for higher edu- 
cation and facilities, and offering the 
services of the Chapter. 
Professional Advisory Committee 

The newly formed committee was 
set up to discuss and clarify problems 
confronting the chemist and chemi- 
cal engineer in their professional pur- 
suits and to propose considerations 
which may be beneficial to the AIC 
and to the chemical profession at 
large. (See page 318). 


? 


ANNUAL REPORT NEW JERSEY CHAPTER 


Group Insurance 

The group insurance plan original- 
ly adopted by the New York Chapter 
was accepted by the New Jersey 
Chapter. 

Membership 

The chairman of this committee, 
Dr. Fred Gajewski, in addition to 
work on obtaining new members, 
formed a “chain letter” telephone 
contact system within the member- 
ship to further attendance at meet- 
ings. 

Annual AIC Meeting—1959 

The New Jersey Chapter joined 
wtih the New York Chapter to plan 
the Annual AIC Meeting for 1959. 

Publicity Committee 

The good work of this Committee 
under Oliver E. Sheffield helped the 
Chapter to become better known in 
the state, and even nationally. 

On the whole, over the fiscal year, 
we have had excellent cooperation 
within the Chapter and have turned 
out a remarkable amount of work 
with worthwhile results in diversified 
professional problem areas. 

—Dr. Max Bender 
Retiring Chairman 


MOLNAR LABORATORIES 


Organic Process Development, 
Control Laboratory and Pilot 
Plant Studies 


Toxicology @ Bacteriology @ Biochemistry 


Your Inquiries Invited 


211 E. 19th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 
Telephone: GRamercy 5-1030 


PHOENIX 
CHEMICAL LABORATORY, INC. 
Specialists in Petroleum Products 
Chemical Tests @ Physical Tests 
Qualification Tests 


3953 Shakespeare Avenue 
CHICAGO 47, ILL. 


“In the decade following 1870, 
over twenty per cent of our national 
income came from agriculture and 
only fourteen per cent from manu- 
facturing. Today the respective pro- 
portions are something like seven 
per cent from the land and thirty- 
five per cent from our factories .. . 
This change has come through the 
massive thrust of our technology. Pi- 
oneering has turned from the land 
to the far more challenging ex- 
ploration of the physical sciences.” 

—Dr. Crawford H. Greenewalt, 

F.A.LC. (Speaking before the 
Manufacturing Chemists’ As- 
sociation, Inc., White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va. at its 84th 
Annual Meeting.) 


Announced: By Foster D. Sneii, 
Inc., New York 11, N.Y., that Rich- 
ard S. Ringheim has been appointed 
as director of marketing and eco- 
nomic research. 


Planned: A new $1,500,000 re- 
search and development building for 
the Scientific Instruments Division 
of Beckman Instruments, Inc., at 
Fullerton, Calif. 
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COUNCIL 
OFFICERS 


President, Henry B. Hass 
President-elect, Emil Ort 


Secretary, Lloyd Van Doren 
Treasurer, Frederick A. Hessel 


COUNCILORS 
Chairman of The Board, John H. Nair 


Max Bender, New Jersey Chapter 
Murray Berdick, New York Chapter 
Johan A. Bjorksten, 4 t-Large 

J. H. Bruun, Niagara Chapter 


Emmett B. Carmichael 
Alabama Chapter 


Ray P. Dinsmore, Past President 
Austin W. Fisher, 4t-Large 
Charles H. Fisher, 4t-Large 
Harry L. Fisher, 4t-Large 

D. M. Gans, Ohio Chapter 
Lloyd A. Hall, 4t-Large 


F. B. Havens, Western Chapter 
Karl M. Herstein, At-Large 
Donald B. Keyes, 4t-Large 
S. D. Kirkpatrick, 4t-Large 
Harold A. Levey, Louisiana Chapter 
Hillary Robinette, 
Pennsylvania Chapter 

George L. Royer, 4t-Large 
B. E. Schaar, Chicago Chapter 
George H. Taft, 

New England Chapter 
Albin H. Warth, Baltimore Chapter 
Carl J. Wessel, Washington Chapter 
John L. Wilson, Twin City Chapter 


AIC Activities 


Report of the Professional 
Advisory Committee of the 
New Jersey AIC Chapter 


The members of the Professional Ad- 
visory Committee of the New Jersey AIC 
Chapter for 1956-57 were: Dr. James B. 
Allison, Cecil L. Brown, Delmer L. Cot- 
tle, Frederick A. Lowenheim, John F. 
Mahoney, W. R. Sullivan, and Max 
Bender, chairman. 

The committee met November 20, 1956 
and March 19, 1957, to discuss problems 
confronting the chemist and chemical en- 
gineer in professional pursuits and to con- 
sider how the AIC might help meet them. 


Four problems were proposed: 

(1) Utilization of manpower: How to 
maximize the output of the chemist with 
the assistance of technical and nontechni- 
cal people. 

(2) Professional standing: Is it worth- 
while to aim the AIC in the direction of 
the American Medical Association ? 

(3) The economic status of older chem- 
ists, especially in the face of present day 
emphasis on starting salaries for the 
younger ones. 

(4) Why belong to The American In- 
stitute of Chemists? What do we want 
from the Institute? 

Problem 4 was selected for detailed dis- 
cussion. Major accomplishments and ful- 
fillments of the AIC on national and New 
Jersey levels were listed. These included: 
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1. The work of the AIC during the 30's 
in alleviating the unemployment problems 
then confronting chemists. 

2. The pointing up of professional prob- 
lems such as to interest the American 
Chemical Society which subsequently 
handled them. 

3. The major role played by the AIC 
which resulted in an appropriation of 
$15,000,000 by the State of New Jersey 
for 21 new buildings for six State Teach- 
ers’ Colleges, including the new science 
facilities for Montclair State Teachers’ 
College. 

4. The AIC’s acting as a medium 
through which individual chemists or 
groups could raise their voices on profes- 
sional problems. 

5. The AIC’s bringing to the young 
people in universities an understanding of 
what is entailed in being a chemist. This 
was admirably demonstrated on Decem- 
ber 1, 1955, at Rutgers University at the 
joint meeting of the New Jersey Chapter 
with the ACS Student Affliates. The 
Chapter is considering the arrangement 
of a speakers’ bureau to provide AIC 


speakers to universities and high schools 
to talk about career possibilities and serv- 


ices to society. 

6. The AIC has brought ideas about the 
profession to high school students and 
teachers. Specific reference is made to the 
October 23, 1955, meeting of the New 
Jersey Chapter in Plainfield, N.J., jointly 
with the ACS Raritan Valley Subsection 
and the New Jersey AIChE. 


Then the Committee discussed improve- 
ments which the AIC might consider to 
more greatly command the interst and co- 
operation of chemists and chemical engi- 
neers: 

a. Serve science by more effectively 
helping schools to provide scientific edu- 
cation. The Committee expressed alarm 
at the New Jersey State Legislature re- 
cently working to cut out $1,600,000 being 
requisitioned for the New Jersey State 
University (Rutgers) for a new biology 
building ($1,000,000.) and additional fa- 
cilities to the Law School. This hurt in 
the face of the $50,000,00 minimum which 
the University needs for setting up a Sci- 
ence Center, and preparing for enrollment 
predicted to increase greatly in a few 
vears. Facilities in New Jersey for higher 
education have to be greatly expanded 


and the AIC should play an important 
part in this expansion. 

b. Serve science by helping students, 
chemists, and chemical engineers to de- 
velop themselves as scientists in the serv- 
ice of society. 

c. Improve the AIC periodical, THe 
CHEMIST, giving it stature as a topflight 
periodical which would “sell” the AIC 
more than ever. The present views of the 
Committee on this are: 


1. The questions, “Why belong to 
the AIC?”, “What Constitutes Pro- 
fessionalism?” or “The Responsibility 
of the scientist to society,” etc. in- 
volve quite a foggy atmosphere, one 
where all have different ideas and 
therefore it takes much talking to 
clarify matters. Accordingly 
Cuemist, in publishing this thinking, 
is performing a very important and 
useful function. People are trying 
hard to grasp at these things. 


2. However, THe Cuemist could 
also contain more papers (see the re- 
cent writing by Vannevar Bush, Sc- 
ence, Jan. 11, 1957, entitled “Profes- 
sional Collaboration”) covering the 
subject of education in general; sal- 
aries and other personal problems; 
our service as scientists to society not 
only from the viewpoint of science 
but also in civic duties; working con- 
ditions; ethics, etc. Also there could 
be articles which present and sum- 
marize existing knowledge on issues 
of social significance, i.e., as in the 
controversy over fluoridation, so as 
to enhance our background and help 
us make up our minds about where 
we stand on such matters. Probably, 
this would effectively be handled by 
a Board of Editors. 


3. Finally, in line with the pre- 
ceding comments, the Committee rec- 
ommended that a check list sheet be 
distributed annually, say with the 
annual notice of dues, asking the 
membership to make its choice in 
order of importance from the various 
categories of material appearing in 
Tue CHemMist. 

d. The term “Professional” was ex- 
amined critically. While the Committee 
holds as basic the underlying thought of 
service to mankind, whether scientific 
service or civil service, the term is still 
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thought to be semantically vague. Per- 
haps this vagueness could be alleviated 
by talking in terms of the AIC giving 
us the opportunity to be “good citizens” 
in situations in which our scientific train- 
ing should make us helpful. These situa- 
tions might arise at the University, in 
industry, or in the community. This con- 
cept allows us each to behave as the 
specialists we are in our fields and to be 
of utmost service. Thereby it might im- 
prove one’s “Professional Standing, Pride, 
Dignity, etc.”, which so many chemists 
seem to complain of not having. The AIC 
thus serves as a common basis for chem- 
ical people to discuss and get together 
even though they could not well com- 
municate otherwise because their fields of 
study are so far apart. 

e. Does being called a Fellow of the 
AIC mean so much more than ordinary 
membership? How make the title “Fel- 
low” be more desirable and attractive 
to the individual? It was granted that 
it has attraction, but after one is a Fel- 
low, then what? Does it lend greater 
strength to the aims of the AIC? Is 
there enough significance to this title of 
Fellow to make it worthwhile to the AIC 
to maintain such? We are merely asking 
for information here, but this does strike 
at the basis of AIC because the incorpora- 
tion of AIC into ACS foundered on 
the AIC differentiation by membership 
grades. Now we are questioning the value 
of membership grades in encouraging 
those who have reached the Fellow status. 

—Dr. Max Bender 


Chairman 
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For Your Library 


The Chemical Industry 
In Europe 


Published by the Organization for Euro- 
fean Economic Cooperation. Paris. 
1956. 209 pp. $2.00. 

This second report to be drawn up by 
the Chemical Products Committee of 
O.E.E.C. covers 1954 and the beginning 
of 1955. It differs from the first report in 
that it contains pertinent information 
about the American chemical industry 
and thus provides a general picture of 
between two-thirds and three-quarters of 
the world out-put of chemicals. 

In order to obtain an idea of the 
comparable magnitude of the chemical 
industry in the various countries and of 
the place that industry occupies in the 
industrial activities in them, the commit- 
tee has drawn up a table based on the 
manpower employed. The reader has been 
cautioned to remember that such a figure 
does not have the same importance in the 
United States, where expansion in the 
chemical industry has been on the basis 
of petroleum chemicals which lend them- 
selves more readily to automatic processes 
than chemicals from coal which are the 
basis of the European chemical industry. 

This assessment of the importance of 
the chemical industry in Europe and the 
United States serves as an introduction to 
a study, first of the various factors of 


supply and demand which affect the 
chemical industry and foreign trade in 
chemical products; and second, of the 


various segments of the chemical indus- 
try, beginning with basic chemical and in- 
cluding petroleum chemicals; dyestuffs; 
tanning materials; paints; medicinal and 
pharmaceutical products; soaps and de- 
tergents; fertilizers; plastics; miscellan- 
eous chemical and photographic supplies. 

—Dr. Frederick A. Hessel, F.A.LC. 


Plastics Progress 1955 
Papers and discussions at the British Plas- 
tics Convention. Edited by Phillip Mor- 

gan, M.A. Philosophical Library. 1956. 

432 pp. $17.50. 

Third to appear under the title of 
Plastics Progress, this volume follows the 
form of the reports of the two previous 
conventions. The full texts of the papers 
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are printed, in many instances substan- 
tially longer than the paper actually de- 
livered. With these is included a trans- 
cript of the discussions which followed. 
Much practical information comes out in 
the informal give-and-take of these ses- 
sions. 
The subjects include the following: 
Polymer Structure and Properties; Ex- 
pended Plastics; Thermoplastics; Ex- 
trusion; Work Study and Productivity; 
Injection Molding; Patents; Foundry Re- 
sins, and Glass Reinforced Plastics. A 
subject index, and the references for each 
paper are valuable adjuncts, as are the 
graphs and photographs which illuminate 
the text. 
Chemists in the plastic field will find 
this book of real interest. 
—Dr. Frederick A. Hessel, F.A.LC. 


Legal Medicine, Pathology 


and Toxicology 
By Thomas A. Gonzales, Morgan Janos, 
Milton Helpern and Charles A, Um- 


berger Appleton-Century-Crofts. 1954. 
1349 pp. $22.00. 
This second edition is a major contribu- 
tion to the field of forensic sciences. Tox- 


icologists, police chemists, medical prac- 


titioners, and pathologists will find it 
valuable. It is more than 40% longer 
than the previous edition and contains re- 
vised and new material. The purely med- 
ical portions of the text are comparable 
to the best in the field. Almost half of the 
book is concerned with toxicology. Of this, 
more than half is devoted to analytic tox- 
icology, in itself an excellent text. One 
chapter of 40 pages considers ethyl alco- 
hol and the evaluation of experimental 
work on intoxication. The sections on the 
analysis of the general unknown, the iden- 
tification of sedatives, the determination 
of inorganic metallic poisons and inter- 
pretation of spectrographic plates are 
comprehensive. Color reactions, participa- 
tion and characteristic crystals, and spe- 
cial purification procedures are discussed 
in detail. Extensive bibliographies are in- 
cluded. The chapters on descriptive and 
occupational toxicology are not quite up 
to the quality of those devoted to an- 
alytical procedures. It is unfortunate that 
such a fine text is marred by an inade- 
quate index. However, the book is well 
written and easily the best American 
reference work in the field. 

—Mark M. Luckens, F.A.L.C. 


New Publication: The Journal 
of Molecular Spectroscopy, by Aca- 
demic Press, Inc., 111 Fifth Ave., 
New York 3, N.Y. Volume 1, No. 
1, is dated May 1957. The editor 
is Dr. Harald H. Nielsen, Depart- 
ment of Physics, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, Ohio. 
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FOSTER D. SNELL, INC. 


Research and Development Consultants 


Completely staffed with over 100 specialists, 
equipped with 10 stories of laboratories, 
backed by 36 years of experience in mony 
fields: 
Product Development - Analyses 
Engineering - Market Research 
Physical Measurement - Toxicology 
Bacteriology - Animal Work 
Skin Irritation Studies 


Bulletins and detailed information on request 
without obligation. Call WAtkins 4-8800 or 


sNELL 


FOSTER D. SNELL, INC. 
29 W. 15 St., N.Y. 11, NY. 


Opportunities 
Doris Eager, M.A.I.C. 


Chemists Available 


Ph.D., organic chemistry, 24, desires 
position in field of organic synthesis or 
product development. Several publica- 
tions, member of two honor societies. 
Available in fall. Location New York 
City. Box 80, Tue CHemist. 


Chemical Sales: Young chemist 30. 
Broad knowledge of chemical industry, 
many contacts. Excellent experience in 
sales, promotion, publicity. Box 82, THE 
CHEMIST. 

Creative chemist with 19 vears ex- 
perience in chemical and food industries, 
Patents and publications. Desires chal- 
lenging position in an executive, admin- 
istrative, or research and development ca- 
pacity. Box 84, THe CHemist. 

Analytical chemist, diversified com- 
mercial testing. New York—New Jersey 
location desired. Box 86, THe CHEMIST. 


Positions Available 


Inorganic Chemist. Young with back- 
ground in electro-chemistry and stan- 
dard cells specifically, if possible. Two- 
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thirds research and development, one- 
third administration. Box 87, THe 
CHEMIST. 


Assistant & Associate Professors of 
Chemistry needed at Long Beach State 
College. Primarily in the field of general 


organic and physical chemistry. Ph.D.. 
required. Starting salary for academic 


year $6,000 to $7,000, depending on ex- 
perience. Write P. Victor Peterson, Presi- 
dent, Long Beach State College, 6101 East 
7th St., Long Beach 4, California. 


Chemist. Major in organic. Experience 
not necessary but one to two years ac- 
ceptable. Metropolitan New York. Salary 
open. Box $1, THe CHemist. 


Chemist. Several years experience in 
metal cleaning and surface preparation. 
Midwest. Salary open. Box 83, Tue 
CHEMIST. 


Chemical Administrator: Executive 
to manage small growing organic chemi- 
cal manufacturing company. Chemical or 
chemical engineering background with in- 
terest and ability in all phases of business 
activity—research, development, produc- 
tion, sales, and business promotion. 
Younger man with potential and some 
experience or mature man with wider ex- 
perience. Box 85, THe CHemust. 


Quality Control Co-ordinator. Chemist 
or Chemical Engineer for food processing 
company, N.Y. Broad experience in qual- 
ity control & process engineering. Promo- 
tion to VP for Technical Operations 
scheduled in 3 years. Public & human re- 
lations ability highly important. Age to 
42. Starting salary $15-20,000. Box 89, 
Tue 


A SPECIALIZED SERVICE TO 
CHEMISTS AND 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERS 
Positions at all academic levels ranging 
vp to $25,000. Many ore fee 

Confidential Service 


BUSHER EMPLOYMENT AGENCY 


131 W. 42nd Street, New York City 
LOngacre 3-2366 
Specio!l Interviews After Hours 
If Requested 
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"Baker Analyzed’ Reagent 
Acids are now controlled 
to assure that copper and 
nickel will eech be less 
then 0.5 PPM. 


now ‘Baker Analyzed REAGENT 


NITRIC ACID 


Thro A Way: wcasts 


Here’s good news! You asked for ‘Baker 
Analyzed’ Nitric Acid in the Thro-A-Way 
bottle and case—and here it is! 


The design of a completely protective, dispos- 
able shipping container for nitric acid pre- 
sented unusual packaging problems. Baker is 
pleased to announce a new type Thro-A-Way 
case and bottle (6 5-pint bottles per case) — 
1.C.C. approved. Cases are made of wood and 
wire bound for extra strength. You save space, 
labor and freight. 


(‘Baker Analyzed’ Acetic, Hydrochloric and 
Sulfuric Acids and Ammonium Hydroxide will 
continue to be shipped in the familiar Thro-A- 
Way corrugated shipping cartons. ) 


STORE MORE ACID IN SAME SPACE—REDUCE 
COSTS. Because Thro-A-Way cases weigh less, 


shipping costs are lower. You pay no overhead 
to store empties, no freight to return them. 
You eliminate the nuisance of credit vouch- 
ers and simplify your bookkeeping. And— 
you store much more acid in the same amount 
of space. 


WORK FASTER WITH PRECISION. Regardless 
of type of case, all ‘Baker Analyzed’ Reagent 
Acids and Ammonium Hydroxide continue 
to give you the highest standards of purity in 
the industry, defined to the decimal by the 
Actual Lot Analysis and the Actual Lot Assay. 


Special polyethylene dripless pouring sleeve 
promotes greater safety... color-matched 
labels and closures help prevent accidental 
contamination in your laboratory...88 lead- 
ing laboratory supply houses assure fast, con- 
venient service. 


J. F. Baker Chemical Co. 


ttactel Vast 


Fim— + 


Phillipsburg, New Jersey 


When contacting the advertiser, please mention THe CHEMIST. 
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THE CHEMIST 


FOSTER D. SNELL, INC. 


Research and Development Consultants 


Completely staffed with over 100 specialists, 
equipped with 10 stories of laboratories, 
backed by 36 years of experience in many 
fields: 
Product Development - Analyses 
Engineering - Market Research 
Physical Measurement - Toxicology 
Bacteriology - Animal Work 
Skin Irritation Studies 


Bulletins and detailed information on request 
without obligation. Call WAtkins 4-8800 or 


SNEL 


FOSTER D. SNELL, INC. 
29 W. 15 St., N.Y. 11, N.Y. 


Opportunities 
Doris Eager, M.A.I.C. 


Chemists Available 


Ph.D., organic chemistry, 24, desires 
position in field of organic synthesis or 


product development. Several publica- 
tions, member of two honor societies. 
Available in fall. Location New York 


City. Box 80, Tue CHeEmiust. 


Chemical Sales: Young chemist 30. 
Broad knowledge of chemical industry, 
many contacts. Excellent experience in 
sales, promotion, publicity. Box 82, THe 
CHEMIST. 


Creative chemist with 19 vears ex- 
perience in chemical and food industries. 
Patents and publications. Desires chal- 
lenging position in an executive, admin- 
istrative, or research and development ca- 
pacity. Box 84, THe CHemist. 

Analytical chemist, diversified com- 
mercial testing. New York—New Jersey 
location desired. Box 86, THe CHemust. 


Positions Available 
Inorganic Chemist. Young with back- 
ground in electro-chemistry and stan- 
dard cells specifically, if possible. Two- 


1957 


thirds research and development, one- 
third administration. Box 87, THe 
CHEMIST. 


Assistant & Associate Professors of 
Chemistry needed at Long Beach State 
College. Primarily in the field of general 
organic and physical chemistry. Ph.D.. 
required. Starting salary for academic 
year $6,000 to $7,000, depending on ex- 
perience. Write P. Victor Peterson, Presi- 
dent, Long Beach State College, 6101 East 
7th St., Long Beach 4, California. 


Chemist. Major in organic. Experience 
not necessary but one to two years ac- 
ceptable. Metropolitan New York. Salary 
open. Box $1, THe Cuemist. 


Chemist. Several years experience in 
metal cleaning and surface preparation. 


Midwest. Salary open. Box 83, THe 
CHEMIST. 
Chemical Administrator: Executive 


to manage small growing organic chemi- 
cal manufacturing company. Chemical or 
chemical engineering background with in- 
terest and ability in all phases of business 
activity—research, development, produc- 
tion, sales, and business promotion. 
Younger man with potential and some 
experience or mature man with wider ex- 
perience. Box 85, THe CHemust. 


Quality Control Co-ordinator. Chemist 
or Chemical Engineer for food processing 
company, N.Y. Broad experience in qual- 
ity control & process engineering. Promo- 
tion to VP for Technical Operations 
scheduled in 3 years. Public & human re- 
lations ability highly important. Age to 
42. Starting salary $15-20,000. Box 89, 
Tue CHemist. 


A SPECIALIZED SERVICE TO 
CHEMISTS AND 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERS 
Positions at all academic levels ranging 
up to $25,000. Many ore fee paid. 

Confidential Service 


BUSHER EMPLOYMENT AGENCY 


131 W. 42nd Street, New York City 
LOngacre 3-2366 
Special Interviews After Hours 
If Requested 
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“Baker Analyzed’ Reagent 
Acids are now controlled 
to assure that copper and 
nickel will eech be less 
then 0.5 PPM. 


wow ‘Baker Analyzed REAGENT 


NITRIC ACID 


In" Thro A cases 


Here’s good news! You asked for ‘Baker 
Analyzed’ Nitric Acid in the Thro-A-Way 
bottle and case—and here it is! 


The design of a completely protective, dispos- 
able shipping container for nitric acid pre- 
sented unusual packaging problems. Baker is 
pleased to announce a new type Thro-A-Way 
case and bottle (6 5-pint bottles per case) — 
L.C.C. approved. Cases are made of wood and 
wire bound for extra strength. You save space, 
labor and freight. 


(‘Baker Analyzed’ Acetic, Hydrochloric and 
Sulfuric Acids and Ammonium Hydroxide will 
continue to be shipped in the familiar Thro-A- 
Way corrugated shipping cartons.) 


STORE MORE ACID IN SAME SPACE—REDUCE 
COSTS. Because Thro-A-Way cases weigh less, 


shipping costs are lower. You pay no overhead 
to store empties, no freight to return them. 
You eliminate the nuisance of credit vouch- 
ers and simplify your bookkeeping. And— 
you store much more acid in the same amount 
of space. 


WORK FASTER WITH PRECISION. Regardless 
of type of case, all ‘Baker Analyzed’ Reagent 
Acids and Ammonium Hydroxide continue 
to give you the highest standards of purity in 
the industry, defined to the decimal by the 
Actual Lot Analysis and the Actual Lot Assay. 


Special polyethylene dripless pouring sleeve 
promotes greater safety... color-matched 
labels and closures help prevent accidental 
contamination in your laboratory...88 lead- 
ing laboratory supply houses assure fast, con- 
venient service. 


J.T. Kako Chemical Co. 


Fim— + 


Phillipsburg, New Jersey 


When contacting the advertiser, please mention THE CHEMIST. 
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At your laboratory spply hoe STONEWARE 


AKRON 9, OHIO 


When contacting the advertiser, please mention THe CHemist. 
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